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INTRODUCTION 


MICROFILM ABSTRACTS represents one phase of micro- 
film publication, but only one. Actually the publishing 
process has two basic divisions: that of notification of 
prospective users of the nature of what is offered, and 
distribution, or the ability to furnish a copy upon de- 
mand. 

Microfilm publication fulfills both of these re- 
quirements, for MICROFILM ABSTRACTS, with the cooperation 
of the various journals and bibliographies performs the. 
process of notification in as honest a-way as possible. 
If upon examination of the abstract it appears a copy of 
the complete manuscript would be of use, a microfilm copy 
can be prepared from the negative on file at a very rea- 
sonable rate. Such a procedure eliminates the necessity 
of preparing a quantity of copies in anticipation of de- 
mand, a hope often unrealized. Instead copies are pre- 
pared only as orders are received, and consequently there 
is no investment in unwanted copies since none are manu- 
factured, reducing initial publishing costs to those of 
notification only. 

Such a publishing system is effective only as 
reading machines are generally available. That this is 
becoming true is indicated by the increasing sales of 
these machines, especially to university and college li- 
braries. Further, the recent development appearance of 
at least two inexpensive machines, designed for individu- 
al use, will do much to expand the effectiveness of the 
method. 

The following pages contain abstracts of doctoral 
dissertations currently received and microfilmed. Posi- 
tive microfilm copies, or paper enlargements, may be had 
at rates indicated at the end of each abstract. The pre- 
vious three volumes of MICROFILM ABSTRACTS have each con- 
tained a Cumulative Index by title of all the disserta- 
tions abstracted in previous issues’ and in other booklets” 
of abstracts of dissertations available on microfilm. 

Obviously the practice of cumulating titles cannot 
be continued indefinitely and accordingly with this issue 
we are starting a new Cumulative Index which will be car- 
ried on for the next three years. Copies of these dis- 
sertations are available also at indicated rates.’ 

Any suggestions by which this publishing service 
can be improved will bevery welcome. 
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A HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF AGRICULTURE IN 
NEBRASKA, 1870-19301 


Verne S. Sweedlun, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
lTniversity of Nebraska, 1940 


A history of the evolution of agriculture 
from 1870 to 1930 shows that there have been two 
general groups of factors which have influenced the 
development of farming. In the one group were in- 
cluded the physical and biological elements, such as 
climate, topography, soil type, diseases of plants 
and animals, insect pests, and adaptation of plants. 
In the second group were those of an economic char 
acter, including land, labor, capital, prices, rela- 
tive costs of production, and changes in cultural 
practices. 

The physical factors, except for erosion 
and soil depletion, were essentially the same in 
1930 as in 1870. During this 60-year period out- 
standing changes in farming occurred because the 
farmers learned by experience and education to adapt 
their enterprise to soil and climate conditions of 
the state. When one considers the fact that the set- 
tlers of Nebraska came from regions where they were 
accustomed to farming under more humid conditions 
than they found in this state, the rather slow pro- 
cess of adaptation can more easily.be understood. 

Yields of crops were determined, for the 
most part, by the physical and biological factors. 
Over a period of years the farmers learned to choose 
their crops by the relative dependability of the 
yield of those crops. By 1930 corn, wheat, oats, 
alfalfa, and barley were the major cultivated crops 
in all parts of the state. These crops utilized mil- 
lions of acres of land. They were also important in 
the livestock system of farming. Corn, alfalfa, 
Oats, and barley were the feed crops which made it 





‘Published under subsidy from Hayes Memorial, Freemont, Ohio. 
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possible for Nebraska farmers to produce pork, beef, 
and mutton in large quantities. Wheat had been the 
main cash crop of the farmer for many years before 
1930. 
Economic factors also influenced the evo- 
lution of agriculture. At the same time that the 
farmer was considering yields in shaping his enter- 
prise, he was striving to establish a system of farm- 
ing which would, in the long run, produce the maximum 
financial returns. That the farmers of the state did 
not always use the most profitable system under cur- 
rent circumstances was obvious. It was, and still is, 
a most difficult task for the farmer to adjust his 
enterprise to meet the constant changes of an eco- 
nomic nature. The greatest advantage did not always 
come from high yields. During the period of read- 
justment the farmer had various crops adaptable to 
environmental conditions, yet they were not all equal 
from the viewpoint of net returns. On account of 
changes in demand or conditions of production in other 
parts of the world, the purchasing power of one crop 
might have been lower than that of another. Because 
of' changes in economic conditions the individual 
farmer had to readjust his enterprise continually in 
order to secure the system of farming that would 

bring the largest profits. : 

It is evident that commercial agriculture 
depends upon many fluctuating factors. Scientific ) 
knowledge may adapt productive processes to the en- 
vironmental conditions, but it cannot control the 
demand for its products. Agriculturists have en- | 
-larged the economic hazard of their occupation by | : 
increasing their dependence upon non-agricultural 
commercial products for carrying on their operations. 
That was a very natural tendency during the period 
of prosperous agriculture and high wages for labor. 
It has been difficult to change the tendency even 
in a period of depression with hosts of unemployed. 
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NICIAS: HIS FAMILY AND THE TRADITION 
OF HIS GREAT WEALTH 


Lynn Kirtland, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Princeton University, 19338 


Chapter I: Nicias' Family. With the aid 
of Lysias XVIII we can construct a brief family tree, 
beginning with Niceratus I, Nicias' father; and from 
this oration we get the impression that at least two 
members of the family were, in varying degrees, prone 
to an aristocratic disposition. In the discussion 
of the persons listed in the family tree, it is sug- 
gested that Niceratus II, Nicias' first-born son, 
has been frequently confused with the Niceratus of 
Xenophon's Symposium. 

Chapter II: Nicias' Wealth, discussed un- 
der two headings: (a) Evidence derived chiefly from 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, sources, and 
(b) Display of wealth by Nicias at Delos. Admitted- 
ly, Nicias was probably a man of some means, but 
Lysias (XIX 47) definitely implies that the popular 
belief in Nicias' enormous wealth was not founded 
upon fact. The evidence found in Plutarch's Nicias 
(Chapters 3 & 4) is not very trustworthy; for it must 
be realized that Plutarch not only is generalizing 
to a great extent on what is insufficient information 
but is also trying to create a striking contrast to 
Pericles and Cleon. It seems quite likely that the 
palladium on the Acropolis, which Plutarch saw, had 








no original connection with the general Nicias. This 


statue may have been one of the Ky arma To aPyat a seen 
and commented upon by Pausanias (I 27, 6), or possib- 
ly Plutarch mistook the person who actually dedicated 
the statue for Nicias the general, having jumped to 

a hasty conclusion as in the case of the temple in 
the Dionysium (see Dinsmoor, A.J.A. 14 [1910], pp. 
459-84), 
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The reliability of Plutarch's description 


of Nicias's display of great wealth at Delos (Nicias, 





chapter 3) is open to question primarily because in 
415 B.C. neither does Nicias himself seem to remem- 
ber such an event, nor does Alcibiades refer to it 
(Thuc. VI 8ff.). Although the name of a Nicias is 
found in many inventories of the temple of the Athe- 
nians at Delos, it is not necessary to suppose that 
Nicias ever went as architheorus to the Delia, as is 
commonly supposed, because it is unlikely that the 
temple of the Athenians was built before the death 
of Nicias the general. The bronze palm tree, which 
Plutarch says Nicias the general dedicated, and a 
part of the base of which has been found with NIKIA2 
left written upon it, was probably set up by the 
Naxians (Semus, frg. 16, F.H.G.), and made by some 
Nicias later than the general. The plot of land the 
revenue from which was to support feasts and prayers 
in behalf of Nicias appears to have been actually 
bought at about the end of the fourth century, when 
the so-called "vase-festivals" first occur. In the 











whole of the description Plutarch appears to have as- 


signed to Nicias the general things which mostly 
concerned men of the same name who lived much later 


than the general 


Chapter III: The Sources of Nicias' wealth. 


Apparently Nicias was not a self-made man.. He seems 
to have inherited an estate of no great proportions. 
In the Memorabilia (II 5,2) and De Vectigalibus 

(IV 14f.) Xenophon probably is not talking about 
Nicias the general but a later Nicias, such as the 
general's grandson. 
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AN ANATOMICAL STUDY OF EIGHTY SUMATRAN WOODS 


Robert A. Cockrell, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1934 - Revised 1941 


This anatomical study of Sumatran woods 
includes, according to the classification of Engler, 
29 families and 61 genera. The detailed descriptions 
of the species were based on wood samples collected 
in 1930 and 1932 in the Sultanate of Asahan, east 
coast of Sumatra, authenticated by herbarium speci- 
mens from the identical trees. Supplimentary wood 
samples of many species were obtained from institu- 
tional wood collections. 

For each species information is given un- 
der the following headings: vernacular name, general 
features of wood, gross structure, minute anatomy, 
material, uses, and references. The vernacular names 
were obtained from collectors' notes taken in the 
locality. The non-mechanical physical properties, 
such as color, luster, weight, hardness, grain. tex- 
ture, odor and taste are included under the general 
features of wood. "Gross Structure” contains those 
anatomical characters visible to the unaided eye or 
a hand lens of 10 x magnification. Special attention 
is given to visibility, color contrast, distribution, 
arrangement, and size of the features observed. The 
anatomical features observed with the compound micro- 
scope are described under "Minute Anatomy." Growth 
rings are usually mentioned here, and special fea- 
tures, such as included phloem, are defined next. 

The vesséls are described as to their arrangement, num- 
ber per square mm., general shape and maximum tangen- 
tial diameter as observed on the transverse section; 
the vessel member length (maximum and minimum), and 
Character of the ends; wall thickness; perforations 

as to type and orientation; the pits as to abundance, 
shape, size, type, and nature of apertures; and fi- 
nally other features, such as the presence of tyloses 
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and inclusions. Tracheids are defined as to number, 
location, general contour, diameter, length, and 
nature of pitting. The treatment of fibers includes 
arrangement, size, type, whether septate or gelati- 
nous, diameter, length, wall thickness, and nature 
of the pitting. The longitudinal parenchyma is de- 
scribed according to type, the number of cells occur- 
ring in a vertical strand is given, each type is 
treated separately as to location and arrangement, 
and finally the individual cells are touched upon as 
to size and cell contents. The description of the 
rays consists of the number (maximum and minimum) 
per mm. of tangential measurement across the grain, 
composition (whether homogeneous or heterogeneous), 
type, portrayed in detail as to seriation in cells, 
width of larger rays in microns, height of larger 
rays in cells and microns, relationship of the cell 
types within the ray, distinction of ray cell types 
and cell contents. The collector's or institution's 
number is given for each wood sample examined fol- 
lowing the heading "Material." The information on 
uses, where given, has been obtained mostly from the 
collector's field notes, and from the references. 

Plates consisting of photomicrographs of 
the transverse and tangential sections magnified 100 
times and of the transverse section magnified 10 
times are provided for each species. . 

Following the presentation of the detailed 
descriptions of the species, a comparison of the ana- 
tomical features of the various genera is made. This 
is rather complete for the genera of the Euphorbiaceae, 
which is the family most adequately represented, but 
is limited to a statement of the most distinctive 
features of diagnostic value for the genera of other 


families. 











The following genera are represented: 
Sloetia, Artocarpus, Fiscus, Villebrunea, Ochano- 
stachys, Aromadendron, Cananga, Polyalthia, Cinnamo- 
mum, Litsea, Pittosporum, Koompassia, Cassia, Evodia, 
Tetractomia, Micromelum, Merrillia, Eurycoma, Canar- 
ium, Dacryodes, Santiria, Aporosa, Glochidion, Acte- 
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phila, Bischoffia, Bridelia, Croton, Mallotus, Maca- 
ranga, Trigonostemon, Elateriospermum, Endospermum, © 
Homalanthus, Sapium, Buchanania, Mangifera, Camnos- 
perma, Durio, Commersonia, Pterocymbium, Scaphiun, 
Wormia, Dillenia, Saurauia, Eurya, Calophyllun, 
Flacourtia, Rhodamnia, Decaspermum, Eugenia, Memecy- 
lon, Palaquim, Ligustrum, Dyera, Callicarpa, Premna, 
Vitex, Deplanchea, Urophyllum, Vernonia. 
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TAXONOMY OF THE GENUS PYTHIUM PRINGSHEIM 


John T. Middleton, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Missouri, 1940 


The investigation of the taxonomy of the 
genus Pythium was prompted by the need for a study of 
the genus which would contribute toward elimination 
of the confusion now existing and lead to a better 
understanding of the species, their taxonomic status 
and their phylogeny. 

A collection of 502 cultures of Pythium 
spp. from various parts of the world and represent- 
ing most of the known species was used in the study. 
Particular attention was given to a group of isolates 
which were considered typical of the species. 

The various isolates were grown on a nunm- 
ber of different nutrient substrates for comparison 
of their growth habits and types of reproduction. 

A detailed study of the morphology of the 
species indicated that the character of the sporan- 
gium oogonium, antheridium and oospore could be used 
as criteria for the segregation of the species. 

Isolates of all the species were grown on 
corn meal agar at temperatures ranging from 1° to 
46° C at intervals of 3°. It was observed that dif- 
ferent species varied considerably in their tempera- 
ture relations. Different isolations of the same 
species behaved similarly indicating that the response 
to temperature is a specific feature. The tempera- 
ture growth relations are used as an adjunct to mor- 
phologic characters for indentification of the spe- 


cies. 





A description and discussion is given for 
each of the 66 species believed valid. Species re- 
ported and inadequately described or lacking descrip- 
tion are listed as doubtful. Several species are 
shown to be synonymous with others and the reasons 
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for their elimination are included in the discussion 
of valid species. One new species, Pythium hypo- 
gynum, is presented. 

A key based on certain morphologic fea- 
tures considered valid is provided for the indentifi- 
cation of the species. 
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CHEMISTRY 





THE HFAT CAPACITY OF NICKEL NITRATE HEXAMMONIATE 
FROM 54° K. to 300° K., THE TRANSITION AT 
243° K,, AND THE NAAMOLOUS ENERGY 
ABSORPTION BELOW 85° K. 


Fred Charles Toettcher, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Missouri, 1°40 


The heat capacity curve of nickel nitrate 
hexammoniate was measured from 54°K to 300°K, using 
a modified Nernst vacuum calorimeter. The data in- 
dicate the existence of two regions of high energy 
absorption, one a typical lambda-type transition ex- 
tending from 173°K to 247°K, with a maximum value at 
2453°K, and the other a region of anomalous energy 
absorption below 85°K. 

The lambda transition can be supercooled 
to liquid-air temperatures and held there indefinite- 
ly without transforming; the rate of transformation 
becomes appreciable only upon warming to about 
200°K. Cooling-curve measurements indicate a hyster- 
esis effect of several degrees. In one cooling ex- 
periment, the minimum cooling rate occurred at 239°K. 

The height of the lambda-peak at' 243°K.is 
not determinable; the highest C, measurement in this 
region is 1270 calories/mole/degree, certainly a 
lower limit. ‘The total heat absorption in excess of 
that represented by the "normal" heat capacity curve 
was obtained by "heat of transition" measurements 
extending from 227-247°K, thus including the area 
which could not be integrated graphically. The ex- 
cess heat effect (above the "normal" curve from 173- 
247°K) is 1818 calories/mole. The corresponding en- 
tropy is 7.65 = 675 8: Ww. 

The region of anomalous energy absorption 
below 85”°K is of much smaller magnitude, the C_ val- 
ues being about five percent high. The presente of 
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the form stable above 243° almost completely elimin- 
ates the high energy absorption below 85°. Measure- 
ments at temperatures considerably below 54°K willbe 
necessary for a full description of the phenomenon. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


LIQUID-VAPOR EQUILIBRIUM IN HYDROCARBON-WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Richard E. Chaddock, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


The object of this investigation was to 
determine the phase equilibria data for the system 
propane-water in both the two phase and three phase 
regions: the two phase region consisted of a water- 
rich liquid phase and a propane-rich liquid phase; 
the three phase region consisted of a water-rich liq 
uid phase, a propane-rich liquid phase and a pro- 
pane-rich vapor phase. The three phase region was 
studied over a temperature range, from room tempera- 
ture to that temperature at which one of the phases 
disappeared, by measurement of the pressure, temper- 
ature, and phase composition relationships. The two 
phase region was studied at various temperatures to 
300°F and over a range of pressures to 3000 lbs. per 
sq. in. | | 
| The apparatus used consisted of a high 
pressure steel equilibrium bomb in a suitable con- 
stant temperature bath together with the necessary 
equipment for sampling and analyzing the liquid and 
gas phases. The propane-water system in the bomb 
was constantly agitated to maintain equilibrium con- 
ditions between the phases. A glass covered opening 
in the side of the bomb permitted visual observation 
of the phases. The propane-rich samples were ana- 
lyzed by "freezing out" the water and measuring the 
residual propane. The water-rich samples were ana- 
lyzed by weighing the water, after flushing the pro- 
pane out of the sample with carbon dioxide, and 
measuring the propane in a burette. The carbon di- 
oxide was removed by absorption in a caustic solution. 

The vapor pressure curve of pure propane 
was determined to check the equipment. The values 
obtained agreed well with those of previous investi- 
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The three phase critical point, i.e., the 
point along the vapor pressure curve at which one of 
the three phases disappears is 205.7°F and 646 lbs. 
per sq. in. abs. The phase disappearing is the pro- 
pane-rich liquid phase. The relation between the 
three phase pressure and temperature from room tem- 
perature to the three phase critical pou is given 
by the following equation: 





log P = -1296.42 + 1.9764 log T - 0.8231 
T 


where, 


P = pressure in lbs. per sq. in. abs. 


T = temperature in OF abs. 


The compositions of the coexisting phases 
in equilibrium in the three phase region from 80°F 
to the critical temperature (205.7°F) are given. 

The correlation of the propane-water three 
phase critical data and the available critical data 
on pentane-water and hexane-water is given by the 
following equation: 


In (Pm-Pp) = 0.01017 T, + 1.1544 
where, 


Pm = critical pressure of the hydrocarbon- 
water mixture in lbs. per sq. in. 


Pp = critical pressure of the pure hydrocar- 
bon in lbs. per sq. in. 


T. =x critical temperature of the pure hydro- 
carbon in °F. 


The compositions of the coexisting liquid 
and vapor phases for constant temperatures of 190, 
240, 270 and 300°F. over a range of pressures from 
200 to 3000 lbs. per sq. in. are given. 
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A number of figures showing the Pressure- 
Composition and Temperature-Composition phase rela- 
tionships of the propane-water system are shown. 
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CHRONOLOGY 





THE INDICTION CYCLE IN EGYPT 


Sidney P. Goodrich, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Princeton University, 1937 


Consistent use of the indication cycle in 
dating-clauses dates from the legislation of Justin- 
ian. The chronographers of the sixth and later cen- 
turies regarded the indication cycle as a mere chron- 
Ological convention, and were only familiar with 
vague and contradictory rumors as to its origin. 
Scholars have thought that the cycle originated in 
Egypt, and Seeck even carried this assumption so far 
as to argue from it that the date of the first cycle 
was 297 instead of 312. <A careful examination of 
documents, including papyri and inscriptions, indi- 
cates that the cycle originated in the revision of 
accounts of the imperial fiscus, which took place 
every fifteen years beginning with the reign of Ha- 
drian. This is the theory expressed by Th. Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht? II.2.1015f). As such, the regular in- 
diction cycle was definitively established by Con- 

stantine in 312, and came into use in Egypt in 314, 
after the death of Maximinus Daia. Not only is this 
demonstrated by the documents themselves, but it 
furnishes a reasonable explanation of the account of 
"Constantinian indictions" in the Chronicon Paschale. 

, Although papyrus documents earlier than 
314 make use of the word indiction, its significance 
is still the same as in other documents earlier than 
Constantine, such as Codex Justin. X.16.3; it refers 
to property tax as distinguished from personal taxes. 
The regular, cyclic use of indictions came into use 
with the cycle beginning in 312. The year 32/7 gives 
evidence of minor revisions in the system such as 
would probably have been made at the end of the first 


cycle. 




















Until the middle of the fourth century, the 
word indiction, when used with a cyclic number, re- 
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ferred to the season of tax on crops, and to the 

crop subject to tax, and it was therefore not "cur- 
rent" throughout the year. But astronomers and lat- 
er other people found it convenient to refer to a 
given year as "the year of such-and-such an indic- 
tion." This phrase regularly signified a civil year 
beginning with the first of September. But in 

Egypt, owing to the peculiar climatic conditions, the 
indiction had tu be published in May instead of Aug- 
ust, and therefore there arose in Egypt a dual prac- 
tice: the "year of the indiction" might refer to a 
civil year (Thoth to Mesore), or to the period be- _ 
tween two successive indictions (1i.e., a year begin- 
ning in Pachon). It was therefore necessary to 

specify in connection with dates in the summer months 
whether the particular date was "in the beginning” 

of an indictional year commencing with Pachon or "at 

the end" of a year beginning with Thoth. Gradually 

the Pachon indiction-year came into almost universal 

use in Egypt, and then the expressions "at the begin- 
ning" and "at the end" fell into disuse. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF NORMS 


Walter Gerald Bergman, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1929 


This dissertation is a detailed study of 
eight factors which have been generally considered 
of importance in the determination of norms on edu- 
cational tests. The study is designed to show whtch 
of these factors are of sufficient importance to be 
used as practical bases for norms for tests of edu- 
cational achievement. 

The study utilizes as its basic data 
14,000 recoérds from the students who had participat- 
ed in the Michigan State Testing Program. These 
students were in Grades 3 through 8. They were about 
equally distributed between the two sexes. The 
schools from which they came were divided into three 
groups, those from rural and semi-rural communities, 
from medium-sized cities, and from large cities. The 
chronological age and intelligence test scores of 
these pupils were also available. Data were also 
secured on the training and experience of the teach- 
ers of these pupils and on the social and economic 
condition of the pupils' homes. 

In addition to these data on factors which 
might be expected to affect academic achievements, 
test scores on five educational tests, (the Thorn- 
dike McCall Reading Scale for the Understanding of 
Sentences, the Stevenson Problem Analysis Test, the 
Woody McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test, the Wilson 
Language Error Test, and a spelling test based on 
the Iowa Spelling Scales) were available. The study 
consists of a detailed analysis of the relationship 


between these eight factors and the educational 


achievement on these five tests, largely carried on 
by correlational techniques. 

The study discloses that for the educa- 
tional tests used the only factors which appeared to 
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affect achievement, at least within the limited var- 
tations found in the data of the study, were chrono- 
logical age, grade, and intelligence. When grade 
was held constant, correlations between age and the 
measures of educational achievement used while low 
(about -.2) were consistently negative. When chron- 
Ological age was held constant the correlations be- 
tween grade and the measures of achievement were 


positive and of much higher value (+.6 oo @ FI; 
When mental age was held constant the correlations 


between grade and achievement ranged from about +.3 
for the Thorndike McCall to about +.7 for the Woody 
McCall. When grade was constant, the correlations 
between mental age and achievement varied from an 
average of +.4 for the Woody McCall to an average of 
+.5 for the Thorndike McCall. 

On the basis of these findings the study 
presents two series of norms for the tests studied, 
one based on chronological age and grade for use 
where measures of intelligence are not available, and 
one based on mental age and grade which is recom- 
mended as preferable when intelligence measures are 


available. 
Conclusions drawn in this study have since 


served as the basis for the construction of the ’ 
Detroit system of Relative Scores, by which educa- 
tional achievement is evaluated in terms of age, 
grade, and performance on an intelligence test. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE ABC REPUBLICS 


Robert King Hall, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1942 


Federal Control of Secondary Education in 
the ABC Republics is divided into three sections deal- 
ing with Historical Development, The Federal Plan, 
and The Fundamental Problems. in the first of these 
sections the development of principles of federal 
control in Argentina, Brazil and Chile are traced 
from the earliest documentary records found in the 
letters and decrees sent from Spain and Portugal to 
the Captains and Viceroys of the colonies down to 
the current educational decrees of the Ministries of 
Education. This immense volume of material is con- 
sidered from two points of view: simple chronologi- 
cal development, and analysis of the development of 
cartain principles (such as finance, curriculun, 
licensing) which are accepted policy in the structure 
today. The second division of the book is devoted 
to a rather searching analysis of the present school 
structures in each of the three nations considered 
as physical expressions of the legalistic, exter- 
nally imposed, and highly formalistic and rigid Fed- 
eral Plans. In addition to considering the plans 
actually in use, the author has traced the changes 
in plans which have been adopted since the creation 
of the three nations as republics and has considered 
at some length the proposed changes involved in the 
projected 1940 plans of Coll, Capanema and Ortega, 
Ministers of Education in Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. The third division of the book treats the 
fundamental problems of Latin-American Education: 
Illiteracy, Rural Education, the Educational Mission 
Movement, Special Education (involving orphans, de- 
linquents, blind, deaf, poor, and geographically re- 
mote) and Nationalization (involving the clandestine 
schools of the German, Japanese and other unassimi- 
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lated racial groups, propayamua, censorship, and 


political pressure). 
The author draws three general conclusions: 


1) The schools of the ABC Republics represent a true 
evolutionary type, and any resemblance to earlier 
European systems or to present day totalitarian edu- 
cation is largely due to the accident of adopting 
similar solutions to similar problems. 2) The Fed- 
eral Plan is responsible for the great inflexibility 
of the systems. Most of the defects of the educa- 
tional systems are traceable to the fact that they 
are not the result of a growth and demand from with- 
in the body of the population but are structures inm- 
posed from above by political authority. The tradi- 
tional instrument of supervision has been the Nation 
al University in Chile, a matching system with a 
National model school in Brazil, and the Ministry of 
Justice and Public Instruction in Argentina. Today 
all three nations have the Federal Ministry type of 
control. 3) The problems of Latin-American educa- 
tion need not be solved by the introduction of for- 
eign methods. There exists today at least isolated 
examples of excellent solutions to all educational 
-Llls of the three countries. Unfortunately the au- 
thoritiesare not always cognizant of these solutions 
and have a tendency to look down on the home- -product 
when it is pointed out to then. 

The volume has a bibliography of 497 en- 
tries, 322 of which represent source materials in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Of particular Value are ref- 
erences to collected materials of manuscripts, laws 
and decrees, which greatly simplify the work of the 
foreign scholar. There are 22 full-page tables of 
statistical nature, and 15 charts and diagrams of 
educational and political organization. All trans- 
lations of material which has not been previously 
translated and published in reputable American jour- 
nals are matched with complete quotations in the 


original in the appendix. 
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PUBLIC FUNDS FOR PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS: 
A LEGAL STUDY 


Leslie W. Kindred, Jr., Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1938 


This study deals with questions of law 
which pertain to the use of public funds for the aid 
of elementary and secondary private and parochial 
schools. It also treats of issues concerned with 
religious influences in public educational institu- 
tions. The study does not include, however, questions 
of public aid for institutions of higher learning, 
junior colleges, Indian and Negro schools, or prob- 
lems of tax exemption for church and private school 
property. : 

The findings are based upon an examination 
of existing constitutional and statutory provisions 
as well as upon a detailed analysis of court cases 
and decisions. The results thus obtained represent 
& comprehensive statement of:the law under which pub- 
lic school corporations and governmental agencies are 
required to act with respect to the use of public 
funds for non-public educational purposes. 

The study is divided into three parts conm- 
prising fifteen chapters. The first part enumerates 
constitutional restrictions upon the use of public 
funds for institutions under private or sectarian con- 
trol and clauses guaranteeing the protection of re- 
ligious liberty. The second part iricludes a detailed 
discussion of court cases and statutes pertaining to 
indirect forms of aid to private and parochial schools. 
The third part treats analytically of court cases and 
statutes involving direct forms of aid to such schools. 

; The sequence of chapters by titles is as 
follows: (1) Clauses directly related to the use of 
public funds; (2) Clauses concerned with the protec- 
tion of religious liberties; (3) The lease of private 
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property for public school purposes; (4) The use of 
school property for purposes other than public 
schools; (5) Free transportation for private and pa- 
rochial school children; (6) Free textbooks and sup- 


plies for all school children; (7) Teacher employment; 


(8) Bible reading and religious exercises in public 
schools: the broader issues; (9) Constitutional 


“questions pertaining to Bible reading and religious 


exercises in public schools; (10) Releasing pupils 
from public schools for religious instruction; (11) 
Other forms of indirect aid; (12) Payments of tuition 
to private and parochial schools; (13) Public funds 
for charitavle and corrective institutions; (14) 
Taxation and appropriations for private and parochial 
schools; and, (15) Conclusion. 

The conclusion contains a summary of the 
number and kinds of constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions together with a statement of the legal prin- 
ciples laid down by the courts. 
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A BASIS FOR THE SELECTION OF COURSE CONTENT 
IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE ~ 


Martin L. Robertson, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1933 


This study is in three parts. First, the 
investigator determined the important principles of 
science suitable for instruction in the elementary 
grades with the cooperation of fifteen specialists 
in Elementary Science. These specialists evaluated 
an extensive list of principles that had previously 
been selected by a committee of science teachers. from 
ten research studies, refined by University scien- 
tists, and were found to conform to certain objective 
criteria. The final list contained one hundred thir- 
teen defensibly-stated principles. Second, a list 
of subject-matter topics suitable to elementary sci- 
ence was obtained and organized under the principles. 
A rank was obtained for each item in a contributing 
source, the relative weights of the contributing | 
sources were obtained, and the relative and aggregate 
value of each item in the total list was determined 
by mathematical formula. A total of 2,324 topics 
ranging in relative values from 35.6 to 99.7 per cent 
was obtained. Third, the need for these principles 
of science in answering the questions of children was 
determined by an analysis of 6,429 questions secured 
by suitable research techniques from children in 22 
Michigan schools. The allocation of principles to 
questions was validated by four competent judges. 
Ninety-three and two tenths per cent of all the ques- 
tions related to principles determined in this study. 

Additional findings of the three units of 
the study are,-- 

| 1. In the pooled opinions of the 15 eval- 
uators, many principles of science are entirely un- 
suitable as goals of instruction in the elementary 
school. 
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2. There is a wide range of opinion among 
these elementary science experts with respect to the 
suitability of the various principles. 

4. There is a noticeable lack of uniform- 
ity among investigators with respect to the state- 
ment of principles. 

4, <A large part of the subject-matter ele- 
ments now available contribute to biological prin- 
ciples. 
5. There are several principles of science 
rated by the evaluators as suitable content for 
courses in elementary science for which additional 
appropriate subject-matter elements should be devel- 
oped. 

6. The biological principle, "The more 
complex organisms have been derived by natural pro- 
cesses from simpler ones, these in turn from still 
simpler, and so down to the first living forms," ob- 
te*ned the highest value in the list of Unit Il. 

7. As a whole, more questions are asked 
concerning biological topics than physical by pupils 
in the school grades investigated. 
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REPLACEMENT DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


William Robert Spriegel, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1934 


The object of this research is to discover 
a method of estimating the replacement demand for 
tires in the United States for a period of at least 
one year in advance. This is to enable the tire man- 
ufacturer to purchase his raw materials and plan his 
production on a twelve month basis with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. Today, more than ever, there is 
a genuine need for such information to provide man- 
agement with a statistical tool which will assist ma- 
terially in the solution of critical problems of per- 
sonnel management and also will increase the possibil 
ity of profits to stockholders. 

The importance of the replacement demand 
for tires can be realized when we learn that it ab- 
sorbs approximately 75% of the total tire production 
in the United States. Even in the depression year of 
19433 the wholesale value of the tire replacement bus- 
iness in the United States was $260,000,000. One can- 
not overemphasize the importance of being able to pre- 
dict one year in advance such a physical volume of 
business that, in spite of drastic price reductions, 
amounted to more than a quarter of a billion of dol- 
lars in 1933. | 

In view of the drastic seasonal fluctuations 
in the industry; the keen competition for the declin- 
ing replacement demand resulting from technical im- 
provements; and the general unsettled conditions in 
the tire business since 1920, a method of predicting 
the tire replacement requirements one full year in 
advance of production should be welcomed by tire man- 
ufacturers. By use of data developed in this study, 
the tire replacement requirements were figured for 
the illustrative period 1924-1933. The exhibits given, 
show a high correlation with actual performance. 
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Not only can the automobile tire manufac- 
turer reap material benefits from the use of reliable 
estimates of replacement tire requirements one year 
in advance of production, but he may also use these 
same estimates to stabilize his inner tube production. 
By applying the previous year's ratio of inner tube 
production to casings, against the estimated tire pro- 
duction for the ensuing year, the requirements for 
inner tubes is established. By this method the auto- 





mobile tire manufacturer can translate tire replace- 


ment estimates into inner tube replacement require- 
ments, thereby reaping the full advantages of adequate 
production control. 

The study continues with carefully devel- 
oped explanation and illustrations of the data and 
method to be used in establishing these total esti- 
mates. Using approved statistical techniques, the 
author breaks down the total replacement demand re- 
quirements into quarterly estimates. 

The very nature of the replacement demand 
for tires, the difficulty of obtaining accurate data 
from a market including the entire United States, 
and the increasing life of tires, have combined to 
baffle the statisticians: who have seriously attempted 
to estimate tire replacement demand. Management in 
the tire industry has keenly felt the need of reliable 
estimates of the tire replacement demand for a period 
of’ one year in advance of production, in order to 
plan efficiently for the use of equipment, purchase 
of raw materials, and the handling of personnel prob- 


lems. 
This study was pursued with the desire to 


provide management with a tool with which to plan the 
activities of the entire organization for a twelve 
month period in advance. 
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MARK TWAIN'S THEORIES OF MORALITY 


Frank C. Flowers, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Louisiana State University, 1941 


In 1907 Mark Twain allowed to be published 
the brief essay, What Is Man?--a work which he was 
accustomed to call his "gospel." The essay assumes 
the form of a Socratic dialogue, the speakers being 
Old Man, whom the reader has no trouble identifying 
as Mark Twain, and Young Man, whose conventionally 
moulded mind rebels at his instructor's unconvention- 
al attitude toward life. According to the aged Phi- 
losopher, a man is a machine, operating in obedience 
to the "law of his make." Since he cannot act other- 
wise, there is no "personal merit" in the performance 
of his machine. The social implication of this fig- 
ure is apparent: if man cannot, morally, lay claim to 
"personal merit," then all his racial and class dis- 
tinctions, which deny the fundamental principles of 
democracy, are pretentious and superficial. 

Literary criticism of recent years, in at- 
tempting to explain what it labels "Mark Twain's 
pessimism," has obscured the social doctrines and the 
new-world morality which characterize What Is Man? 
The essay is not, as certain critics have urged, the 
product of Mark Twain's declining years. It is not 
the pessimistic utterance of a baffled, bitter old 
man. Internal evidence suggests that Clemens! phil- 
osophic system was formulated relatively early. Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine asserts that by 1874 Clemens had 
been impressed by William Lecky's theory that all mor- 
ality is the result of experience. That was thirty- 
three years before the publishing of What Is Man? 
(1907). In his Preface to the essay, written in 1905, 
Mark Twain states that the studies for "these papers’ 
were begun "twenty-five or twenty-seven years ago." 
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Thus, it seems that the principles discoverable in 
the essay may be dated as early as 1878 or 1880--long 
before there were any charges of "pessimism’ brought 
against him. 

The present study has three specific aims: 
first, to examine carefully the philosophical views 
advanced in What Is Man?; second, to determine to 
what extent and with what consistency these same views 
are found in Mark Twain's other works; third, to dis- 
cover, if possible, within the works, a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of Mark Twain's "pessimism." 

The concept of man as a mere machine does 
not long serve the needs of Mark Twain's exposition, 
for presently we find a peculiar kind of machine, a 
qualified concept--"man, a complexity of mechanisms 
which may be classified as physical, mental, and mor- 
al, each capable of working separately, or of combin- 
ing its efforts with one of the other two, all under 
the governance of the internal motivating force, the | 
Master Passion." From this definition it is possible 
to arrive at Mark Twain's theory of man in three 1log- 
ically successive steps: first, man the machine; sec- 
ond, the machine qualified; and third, the machine at 
work. 




















Almost two thirds of What Is Man? is devot- 
ed to "training the machine"--physically, mentally, 
morally. Hence, it appears that Mark Twain believed 
human improvement possible. Since he believed that 
human improvement was possible, and presented a sys- 
tem of training for social betterment, it seems that 
the charges of "despair" and "pessimism" are ill 
founded. — 





The compiete works, chronologically consid- 
ered, indicate that Mark Twain's interest in general 
education began as early as 1861; his theories of 
education are exemplified in almost all of his char- 
acter creations. Educationally, Mark Twain advocat- 
ed common sense methods, visual and phonetic aids for 
children, and "psychic rejuvenation" for adults; he 
insisted that morality was the greatest lesson to be 
taught. 
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The caustic utterances of Mark Twain about 
"the damned human race” may be classified under two 
headings, religious and social. His most vehement 
cries are directed against bigotry, stupidity, polit- 
ical dishonesty, and social pretention. Social in- 
justice and religious prejudice, which he condemns in 
What Is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger, are con- 
demned also in The Innocents Abroad and Roughing It. 
This discussion of Mark Twain's caustic utterances 
attempts to distinguish between personal rage, moral 
indignation, and pessimisn. 

It is possible to conclude from this survey 
of Mark Twain's works that he was a conscious moral- 
ist, that he offered a positive system of morality, 
that he outlined a system of training, the end of 
which was social betterment. sSuch a system and such 
an end seem to invalidate the theories that Mark 


Twain was desperate, frustrated, or pessimistic. 
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THE MIND AND ART OF GEORGE BANCROFT! 


Russel B. Nye, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Wisconsin, 


The aim of this dissertation is to isolate 
and show the genetic development of Bancroft's var- 
lous ideas in their logical articulation and interre- 
lations against the backgrounds of time and place. 

An important key to the mind and art of 
George Bancroft lies in his philosophical and reli- 
gious creed, which emphasized an inward intuitional 
approach to the Deity, progress and perfectibility, 
determinism, Trinitarianism, and innate impulses in 
all men toward justice, truth, goodness, and beauty. 
It arose from diverse influences, such as his New 
England Congregational and Unitarian enviroment, his 
Own pre-disposition to theological speculation, 
his assimilation of German philosophy, his interest in 
the Quakers, and from the effects of the parallel de- 
velopment of American transcendentalism. These prin- 
ciples formed the foundation for his liberal demo- 
cratic theory in politics, led him to adopt a Roman- 
tic critical and poetic theory, and conditioned his 
educational theory and practice. 

His educational experiment at Round Hill 
School with J.G.Cogswell was directly influenced by 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and the Prussian schools, and 
stressed individualism, integration of studies, 
equality and democracy, discipline, and a practical, 
realistic application of education to life. 

As a literary critic, Bancroft assisted in 
the introduction into America of German literature 
and philosophy. His critical theory tended to treat 
@ work of art as the result of the forces of national 
consciousness, race, environment, and epoch. His lit- 
erary theory was essentially Romantic, for he felt | 
that the great artist expresses good, beautiful, and 
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and true thoughts, intuitively perceived, and emanat- 
ing from a divine source. Schiller he chose as most 
nearly representing his concept of the ideal poet. 
Bancroft's ideas were the outgrowth of his philosoph- 
ic and religious doctrines, tempered by German, 
English, and American Romantic theory, and by the 
similar poetic beliefs of such New England contenm- 
poraries as Emerson, Longfellow, and others. 

Bancroft's politics were fundamentally Jef- 
fersonian in his affirmation of the goodness of the 
majority and its ability to rule wisely, although he 
favored federalistic centralization of governmental 
power. Politically, his beliefs stemmed from his 
faith in man and his certainty of progress. They 
centered about three issues: union, abolition, and 
majority rule by the populace. His party affilia- 
tions were until 1860 Jacksonian. During the Civil 
War he favored emancipation and union, supporting 
Lincoln's administration. After 1865 he wavered be- 
tween the Johnsonian and Radical Republican factions, 
formally identifying himself with neither. 

Bancroft's historical writings are founded 
upon three beliefs: that American history illustra- 
ted a steady and universal progress toward democratic 
liberty; that it showed the ability of the majority 
to govern itself; that it proved the efficiency and 
advisability of a strongly unified government. To 
him the War of Independence was but the fulfillment 
of' a desire for liberty inherent in man and rendered 
practicable by the Constitution. His writings stand 
halfway between the nineteenth century "romantic" 
school of Sparks, Prescott, Parkman, Botta, Abiel 
Holmes, and others, and the later "scientific" school. 
In their professed objectivity and keen awareness of 
the importance of primary sources, they reflect the 
influence of the German historian Heeren, and in their 
nationalism and occasional bias, the influence of the 
comtemporary American historical tradition. He tend- 
ed to emphasize the Revolutionary period to the neg- 
lect of the Colonial, and allowed his liberal polit- 
ical sympathies to color his work. However, he was 
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one of the first to envision completely the American 
past, to realize the importance in historical re- 
search of primary sources, to test evidence by sci- 
entific rules, to treat adequately Colonial and Rev- 
Olutionary foreign relations, to give American re- 
ligious movements due emphasis, to evaluate men and 
motives with some degree of objectivity, and to rec- 
opnize the effects of Colonial systems of government 
upon later political developments. His style, at 
first flowery and extravagant after the prevailing 

fashion in historical writings and oratory, eventu- 
ally became more restrained and concise. Bancroft 
considered the office of the historian similar to that 
of the poet: the poet intuitively perceived God in 

the present; the historian intuitively and rationally 

perceived the designs of God as they appeared in the 
past. Therefore Bancroft saw illustrated in American 
history the genesis of a Divine plan for man's ulti- 
mate attainment of complete and perfect social, polit- 
ical, moral, and spiritual history. 
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INFLUENCE OF HEIGHT AND FREQUENCY OF CUTTING UPON 
THE GROWTH OF SMOOTH BROME GRASS, ORCHARD 
GRASS, AND KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS 


Charles Worth Hodgson, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College, 1941 


Smooth brome grass and orchard grass were 
cut at heights of 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12 inches and at 
intervals of 1, 2, 4, and 8 weeks in the greenhouse. 
In the field they were grown alone and in mixtures 
with alfalfa and were cut from five to seven times 
per year at heights of 1, 3, and 6 inches and twice 
for hay. The field trials also included plots of 
Kentucky bluegrass and a mixture of bluegrass and 
white clover. 

“Frequent close cutting in the greenhouse 
stimulated the growth of forage for a short time but 
soon resulted in decreased yields of both forage and 
roots. The other cutting treatments in the green- 
house did not have any marked effects upon the total 
yield of forage or underground parts. 

In the field plots, cutting for hay result- 
ed in the greatest seasonal yeilds of forage; but the 
plots which were cut at 4 inches outyielded those cut 
at 6 inches. Legumes, by supplying nitrogen, hada 
stimulating influence upon the growth of the grasses. 

The chemical data indicate that young, rap- 
idly growing grasses, well supplied with nitrogen and 
moisture, are very high in crude protein but relative- 
ly low in soluble carbohydrates. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON AND THE AUTHORITARIAN 
PRINCIPLE IN LINGUISTIC CRITICISM 


Harold Byron Allen, Thesis (Ph. D.) 
University of Michigan, 1941 


Opinions of critics of the English language 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century reveal 
& growing tendency to apply various inconsistent and 
arbitrary standards to a variety of linguistic phe- 
nomena: foreign borrowings, anomalies in spelling and 
pronunciation, regionalisms, vulgarisms, lack of 
euphony, and colloquialisms. Although these criti- 
cisms generally rested upon a restricted base of 
usage, ordinarily that of the learned, yet toward the 
end of the period they exhibited an actual repudia- 
tion of all usage in favor of standards based upon 
logic. In the seventeenth century attacks upon usage 
produced frequent demands for an academy to regulate 
the language; in the eighteenth century, for an au- 
tharitative dictionary to serve the. same purpose. 

English dictionary-makers reflected the 
tendency to indicate opinions concerning the status 
of linguistic phenomena. It is true that in about 
one-half of the dictionaries before 1755 this indi- 
cation was implicit in that only a limited vocabulary 
was presented and undesirable words were excluded, 
yet in the other dictionaries the editors adopted 
the practice of specifically marking disapproved 
words by asterisks or obelisks but without specific 
statement as to why the words were condemned. Only 
one editor, Nathan Bailey in his folio of 1730, set 
a precedent of scientific objectivity by recording 
and defining words without discrimination. 

| But Bailey's precedent was not soon to be 

followed. On the contrary, the demand for an author- 
itative rather than objective dictionary was so 
strong that in 1746 certain London booksellers en- 
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gaged Samuel Johnson to produce one. To his task 
Johnson brought certain personal characteristics 
which predisposed him to accept that dictionary prac- 
tice of specifically indicating disapproved words, 
but he modified the practice in three ways. He great- 
ly enlarged the proportion of such words, he increas- 
ed the number of disapproved categories, and he sub- 
stituted for the stigmatizing asterisk a specific 
epithet or critical observation. The more than one 
hundred such epithets are applied by Johnson in 
1,245 linguistic judgments about 1,150 of the 41,443 
words in the 1755 edition. 

A. detailed analysis of these judgments on 
the basis of the standard applied in each case re-_ 
veals three salient facts. The first is that Johnson 
simply accepted the various standards of the age; 


he adduced no new theories of usage. Most of his 


judgments.apply the standard of etymology, the stand- 
ard of elegance, or the standard of logic with its 
necessary repudiation of actual usage. The second 
major fact is that he applied the standards to many 
specific phenomena which had not previously been cen- 
sured. The third fact is that even though Johnson 
had certain standards, he was inconsistent and arbi- 
trary in their. application, so that frequently his 
pronouncements reflected personal prejudice rather 
than objective judgment. 

Yet the prestige of Samuel Johnson and of 
the Dictionary led to the acceptance of both John- 
son's methods and also many of his specific judgments 
by nineteenth century lexicographers, notably Joseph 
Worcestor and Noah Webster, whose works significantly 
influenced popular attitudes toward language usage 
in the United States. It is clear, then, that the 
eighteenth century linguistic dictatorship of Samuel 
JOhnson was an important factor in the acceptance of 
the authoritarian principle in linguistic criticism. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES IN NEW YORK, 1851-1878: 
A CULTURAL INDEX OF THE TIMES! 


Robert J. Greef, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Chicago, 1941 


Subject matter. This dissertation is a4 
beginning study of the nineteenth century American 
public lecture system in which shone Emerson, Beech- 
er, Phillips, Gough, Curtis, Clemens, and many oth- 
ers--a topic which, in spite of its importance in 
reflecting popular intersts, has been given no ade- 
quate historical treatment. 

| Limits. The years 1851 to about 1878 mark 
the golden age of lecturing. The American Lyceum 
Period (1826 to about 1845) and the Chautauqua Pe- 
riod (which began about 1878) have been treated else- 
where. Greater New York City seemed logical as space 
limits, because of the representative nature of its 
platform u.d because of the wealth of material in 
metropolitan newspapers and magazines. 

Organization. The public lecture, one soon 
discovers, included in varying degrees five elements: 
instruction, reform agitation, inspiration, cultural 
appreciation, and entertainment. A logical organiza- 
tion is to group types of lectures according to which 
of these elements is predominant. Within each sec- 
tion, the arrangement is largely chronological. 

Method. To realize the importance of the 
lyceum as an index of public cultural interests, one 
need only observe how directly today a lecturer's 
choice of subject and approach, and the audience's 
reaction, reflect our modern interests. Allowing for 
many factors, one may form some conclusion with re- 
spect to the popular attitude toward any subject by 
observing the nature and amount of lecturing on it, 
and especially their fluctuations. This, though not 


in so simple a form, is the procedure in the present 
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study. Where possible, historical events accounting 
for sudden changes in a lecture topic's popularity 
have been sought out. The personalities of various 


lecturers have been taken into account. 
Conclusions. The chief value of such a 
work lies in the body of data on numbers of topics 
_made easily available to other students. Generali- 
zations based on these data alone are necessarily of 
limited validity. It is, however, possible to sug- 
gest three chief trends by contrasting lectures of 
pre-Civil War years with those of the post-war pe- 
riod: (1) the growing respect for science in all 
fields is evident; (2) a certain loss of idealism and 
earnestness in reform is observable; (3) and an in- 
creasing sophistication with respect to artistic mat- 
ters and entertainment may be seen. But these broad 
generalizations are of much less worth than the many 
smaller trends observable in the considerable body 
of information here made available on the much neg- 


lected public lecture system of nineteenth century 
America. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF HAMLIN GARLAND 
FROM 1860 to 18951 


Eldon Cleon Hill, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Ohio State University, 1940 


In The Brown Decades Mr. Lewis Mumford has 
made an appeal for an increase of attention to our 
cultural heritage from the'years between 1365 and 
1895. "There is a danger,” he insists, "that both 

the works and days of the principal figures of this 
period will vanish before either has been properly 
evaluated or assimilated. This would be a grave gap 
in the story of American culture, and a real loss." 

If we assume that Hamlin Garland is a rep- 
resentative figure of the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, he might yet seem to be an exception 
to Mr. Mumford's plea. On prima facie evidence Gar- 
land's copious printed records might appear to be ad- 
equate for every scholarly purpose in a study of that 
author's career. A closer view, however, reveals that 











much of interest and value is still to be recounted 


in a life of such relationships as he had to the 
America of his time. As a man and as an author, he 
is worthy of closer attention than he has hitherto 
received. In this study the writer has had access 
fortunately to much unpublished material, not-only 
from the collections of many libraries, but also from 
the personal files of the late Mr. Garland. 

The primary purpose of this dissertation 


is to present an objective account of Garland in his 


formative years. The author describes the deep and 
lasting impression of the early days among the Wiscon- 
sin coulees; traces the background of’ his reading in 
McGuffey, Hawthorne, Shakespeare, Taine, Chambers' 
Encyclopedia, and of particular importance, Henry 
George's Progress and Poverty which he absorbed about 
1884. He then went to Boston and immersed himself in 
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the scientific thought of Darwin, Haeckel, Helmholtz 
and especially of Herbert Spencer. 

As he became increasingly aware of the 
forces which made life hard for his neighbors and 
kinsmen on the Middle Border, Garland resolved to 
lift himself and his family from the mire of poverty. 
He continued to read widely in the works of native 
and foreign authors. His unpublished notebooks re- 
veal to us his interest in such writers as Hugo, 
George Sand, Turgenev, Heine, Lessing, and Emerson. 
His enthusiasm for the drama was heightened by his 
opportunities to see the performances of Edwin Booth 
and Henry Irving. 

In 1886 he began to correspond with E. W. 
Howe, Mary E. Wilkins, Eugene F. Ware, and others 
concerning the problems of authorship. The next 
year, through book reviews which he wrote for the 
Boston Transcript, Garland made the acquaintance of 
Joseph Kirkland and William Dean Howells, both of 
whom were deeply to affect his career. Late this 
same year he entered upon an enthusiastic disciple- 
ship of Walt Whitman. 

It was in 1887 that Garland began a series 
of returns to the West, trips which were to mean 
much to him es a writer of fiction in the years ahead. 
In 1888 he began to publish in Harper's Weekly a nun- 
ber of sketches and stories, some of which were to 
appear in his first important book. Meanwhile, he 
was keeping alive his intense interest in Henry 
George's single tax, a doctrine to which he tried to 
convert Howells. 

Main-Travelled eaeee. the apogee of Gar- 
land's early work, appeared in 1891. The contempo- 
rary reviews were preponderantly unfavorable, and the 
letters which he received from readers for the most 
part accused him of using pigments which were alto- 
gether too somber. That the book had an influence 
upon his younger contemporaries, however, is attested 
by statements written by Sinclair Lewis, Theodore 
Dreiser, Zona Gale, Ruth Suckow, and others. 
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In the stories of Main-Travelled Roads "the 
poor and the weary predominate"; but notwithstanding 
a strong bond between the young author and B. O. 
Flower, the reformer-editor of The Arena, Garland's 
political zeal soon became subordinate to his "desire 
to take honors as a novelist." He began to court the 
favor of Richard Watson Gilder of The Century, as a 
series of their letters, here presented for the first 
time, reveals. Furthermore, a trip to the West, with 
all expenses paid by The Arena that he might study 
the Farmers' Alliance movement and write of it, had a 
result unforeseen by Flower. The luxury of traveling 
on a first-class ticket and of living in good hotels, 
a new experience, taught Garland to spur his search 
for his "acres of diamonds." 

By 1895, the year which brought Rose of 
Dutcher's Coolly, his first novel, Hamlin Garland's 
reforming zeal had almost disappeared. His notebooks 
of an 1894 trip to the Rocky Mountains are filled 
with descriptions of the "glorious High Country” and 
with ideas for stories to be laid therein. Though he 
continued to give occasional lectures on the single 
tax, his interest as a fiction writer was elsewhere. 
Indeed, his early memories of life on the plains and 
the prairies were no longer of importance to him as 
tf material for stories. Like the majority of those who 
| grew up in "the Gilded Age," Garland yearned for ma- 
if terial success. He sought more lucrative fields, and 
i these he found in journalistic writing and in romance 
| of the Mountain West. = 
We must conclude, therefore, that in open- 
ing the Middle Border to the larger uses of the novel, , 
Hamlin Garland assisted only in breaking the ground. 

The cultivating and the harvesting he left to his 


younger contemporaries and to their successors. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF SETTING IN THE AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY OF LOCAL COLOR, 1865-i9001 


Robert Rhode, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Texas, 1940 


A single phase of the history of American 
fiction after the:Civil War is considered in a manner 
partly geographical and regional, partly biographical 


-and critical, partly analytical. The main objective 


of the study is to show the feasibility of interpret- 
ing the so-called local color movement in American 
literature, which ran mainly from 1865-1900, as a 
development’ growing out of a conscious experimenta- 
tion with the element of setting in the story pattern. 
Ten major local colorists in four regions--Harte and 
Twain in the Far West; Cable, Murfree, Page, and 
Allen in the South; Jewett and Freeman in New England; 
and Eggleston and Garland in the Middle West--are an- 
alyzed from the standpoint of the settings employed 
in their short stories. Three general classifications 
of the functions of getting are used: setting for 
background and ornament, including all purely decora- 
tive, incidental, or relatively independent types; 
setting in close relation to character, including all 
types of environmental influence, parallelism between 
Characters and setting, and symbolism through exter- 
nal scenes; and personified setting, including all at- 
tempts to elevate an object, a general scene, a simple 
form of life, or nature in general, to a level of 
humanlike animation or consciousness. 

The conditions which promoted such a direc-.: 
tion of development in the story were the same as 
those favoring the general growth of interest in Amer- 
ican scenes. Among the most prevalent intellectual 
and aesthetic forces involved were the interest in 
the techniques and effects of certain European land- 
scape-painters, the semi-patriotic attention to iasn- 
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| 42 ROBERT RHODE 

| lated regions of the country as a result of the War, 

| the desire for national literary independence, the 

| new preoccupation with travel literature, the new 

school of nature study arising in the ‘eighties and 
i 'nineties, the response to the impact of Darwinian ; 
1 and Spencerian thought, and a number of other ideas 
arising with the new social science based upon deter- | 
} ministic and mechanistic points of view in opposi- 

tion to the frontier ideal of manifest destiny. Such 
intellectual tendencies unquestionably furnished the 

| rationale for the literary innovations on the part.of 

i the local colorists in their artistic portrayal of 

> American scenery and nature. 

| The results of this study indicate that 

' the local color movement should no longer be inter- 
' preted merely as a transitory stage between Romanti- 
| cism and Realism in American fiction. It was a fairly 
| well-unified, self-conscious movement in itself with 
its own critics and common objectives, including es- 
pecially that of adapting the form of the short story 
| to permit a capital use of setting. The geographical, 

| critical, chronological, and other approaches to the 

q work of the leading figures support the thesis that 

| during the three decades after the War, setting as | 
| an element of narration rose from a place of compar- i 
tT ative obscurity to full equality with plot and char- 
1 acter, largely as a result of the cooperative exper- i 
t imentation with this element throughout the various 

t regions. A new type of short story, the story of 


setting, stands as the chief contribution of the lo- 
cal colorists to American letters. 
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SOME GEOMETRIC ASPECTS OF LINEAR TRANSFORMATIONS 


Theodore E. Raiford, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1932 


Through a consideration of the geometric 
properties associated with a linear transformation, 
this study undertakes to set up a coordinate system 
in which the matrix of the transformation will take 
on the simplest possible form. The result is a 
"vector coordinate system" and the corresponding ma- 
trix is that of the well known classical canonical 
form. The,method used is presented in Part 1 of the 
report of this study. 

Transformations of the type a; = 55, a;; Bj; ¢= 
1,2,---n are considered, the ¢'s being thought of as 
the coordinates of a point in a space of n dimensions. 
In this notation (4,,¢4,,---a,) taken collectively are 
called a vector and will be designated by the single 
letter x. If the transformation is one in which the 
matrix formed by the coefficientsa;; , i.e.,A=(aij) , 
is singular, then "coordinate vectors" are readily 
chosen for the subspaces corresponding to A’, L=1,2-°K, 
where K is the least power of A for which A‘=0. The 
vectors so chosen are independent and satisfy the 
equation A(x) = O 

In the case of non-singular transformations, 
in which case there is no power K such that A‘S= O ’ 
the choice of independent vectors is made from con- 
Sidering successive subspaces associated with the 
singular matrix (A-AlI), one corresponding to each 
value of A found from solving the equation | A-AIl=0. 

In Part 2 of the paper consideration is 
given to the fact that the classical canonical form 
often leads to complex elements both in the algebra 
and the geometry of linear transformations. Theorems 
are established which show that corresponding to each 
linear factor (A-AI) of D(A) there is an invarient 
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direction, and corresponding to each quadratic factor 
(A-pAt+gI ) of D(A) there is at least one invariant 
plane. It is also possible to establish a theorem 
which states that a linear transformation in 2-space 
in which the roots, A,, and A,, of the equation 

|A- AT] = © are conjugate complex numbers, say 
(d+6i) and (¢4-fi), can always be represented by an 
equivalent transformation wnich produces a stretching 
and a rotation. 

Based largely on the facts stated in the 
theorems referred to above, any transformation 
x'=A(x)may be expressed in the form x'=A,(x), Ar = BAB 
where A,-,£B , and Bare each expressed in the field 
of real numbers, in particular, in terms of d's and 
f's and unity. From this form a complete geometric 
characterization as to the invariant directions, 
invariant planes, and invariant spaces associated 
with a linear transformation, is readily made. - A, 


-is designated the "real canonical form" of the trans- 


formation. 
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STUDY OF THE WETTING OF CALCITE 


Frederick W. Albaugh, Thesis (Ph. D.) 
University of Michigan, 1941 


A vibrational method for the packing of 
powders was developed. Calcite powder of 30-60 mm. 
particle diameter range was packed to practically 
the same percent of voids in air, water, and organic 
liquids. In air a percent of voids of 38.1 was ob- 
tained by adding the‘powder in a single increment to 
a wide-based, narrow necked container, then vibrating 
at a frequéncy of 3000 r.p.m., a horizontal amplitude 
of .9 mm., and zero vertical amplitude. In water 
and in water-immiscible organic liquids 37.6 percent 
of voids was obtained by adding the powder slowly to 
any shape of container, while vibrating at 4000 plus 
r.p.m., and using vertical and horizontal amplitudes 
of 0.3 and 0.6 mm., respectively. In water-miscible 
liquids a percentage of voids of 36.3 was obtained 
under the same conditions. The same powder gave 42.1 
percent of voids when packed by the method of dry 
compaction. No crushing of powder occurs during the 
packing process. 

Contact angles formed by a number of cal- 
cite-water-organic liquid and calcite-organic liquid- 
air systems were measured, using the pressure of dis- 
placement method. From these data the degree of 
wetting, or adhesion tension, of each of the liquids 
against calcite was calculated. The results showed 
calcite to be slightly less hydrophilic than silica, 
barite, fluorspar, and alumina. The vibrational 
packing method was used to pack the powder membranes 
required for pressure of displacement measurements. 

Advancing and receding contact angles were 
measured upon polished calcite plates using a modi- 
fied drop-on-plate method, the same liquid-liquid 
and liquid-air combinations being used as in the pres- 
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sure of displacement measurements. The angles meas- 
ured were reproducible to 2%. Stable advancing and 
receding angles, differing by about 50°, were found 
for each calcite-water-organic liquid system. Evi- 
dence is offered to show that these are equalibrium 
angles. The equilibrium advancing and equilibrium © 
receding angles of calcite-organic liquid-air sys- 
tems are considered to be the same. It is shown that 
equilibrium angles can be obtained only after 18 to 
36 hours of contact between the hydrophilic solid and 
the organic liquid phases. 

Contact angles upon given systems as meas- 
ured by the drop-on-plate and pressure of displace- 
ment methods are compared. For a calcite-water-organ- 
ie liquid system, the cosine of the pressure of dis- 
placement angle is an approximate mean of the cosines 
of the equilibrium advancing and equilibrium receding 
angles of that system as measured by the plate method. 
For a calcite-organic liquid-air system the pressure 
of displacement angle is equal to the equilibrium ad- 
vancing angle of that system. Explanations are offer- 
ed for the nature of the results. 
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THE THEORY OF SOCIAL CONTRACT IN ENGLAND: 
1642-52 


George Lawrence Abernethy, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1936 


The shocks of the civil war and regicide 
set Englishmen debating about institutions that had 
been instinctively obeyed for centuries. Three basic 
questions were discussed: the origin, the form, and 
the limits of the power of the state. Can the rulers 
demand unquestioning obedience from their subjects, 
or are their powers derived from the free consent of 
the people? Should the powers of the government be 
concentrated in the hands of a single person or body 
of persons, or should they be divided between inde- 
pendent persons or bodies of persons? Should any rul- 
er have unlimited powers over subjects, or are there 
any rights or duties of men which the state cannot 
infringe upon or limit? 

The origin of government was found in eith- 
er divine command or human invention. Those who sup- 
ported divine command maintained that the subjects 
had a duty of unconditional obedience. Those who 
based government on human foundations were divided 
on the question of obedience. If authority was their 
objective, they demonstrated from history or nature 
that obedience could not be questioned. In this, 
Charles I 's lawyers appealed to legal precedent, Fil- 
mer to the patriarchal household, Hobbes to the egois- 
tic nature of man. If liberty was their objective, 
the contention was that the state had been established 
by agreement of a free people, and that subjects 
could not alienate their historic and natural right 
of choosing or changing the rulers they had appointed 
for their own convenience. This was the view of Mil- 
ton, Lilburne and the defenders of parliamentary su- 
premacy in whose hands the theory of social contract 
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became a practical weapon. Milton's statement of 
the doctrine in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
contains all the elements from which the later Whig, 
Republican and democratic systems were composed. 

The roots of the doctrine were primarily in the Conm- 
mon Law and Protestant theology. 

It is perhaps to the credit of the social 
contract that the persecuting Presbyter did not as- 
sume the role of the persecuting bishop, and that the 
arbitrary Parliament did not assume all the powers 
of the arbitrary King. The clergy, the Rump and the 
Protector were never allowed to forget the existence 
of the inalienable rights of the people. Those rights 
were often violated or neglected, but the governors 
had to excuse or minimize their infraction. This 
policy was made easier by the lack of any definition 
of the term "people." Taken in its most limited 
scope, however, the term was broader than the ruling 
Oligarchy, and thus it involved some conception of 
responsibility in the government. Once the idea of 
the social contract was accepted with its view of the 
people as a body of persons entitled to certain rights, 
whether historic or natural, the notion of their 
denial by a ruling authority at once gave birth to the 
idea of power as trust, with the inference that when 
rulers broke the trust their title to allegiance dis- 
appeared. In this process the advocates of the so- 
cial contract drew upon the newly developing ideas 
of democracy, individualism, reason and liberty which 
later, in Locke's day, became the fundamentals of 


English middle-class liberalism. 
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‘ HORACE GREELEY: WHIG OR SOCIALIST?+ 


Leo Brophy, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Fordham University, 1939 


The thirties and forties of the nineteenth 
century witnessed in the United States the spread of 
the ideas of the so called "Utopian Socialists". 
Disciples of Henri de Saint Simon, Robert Owen and 
Charles Fourier appeared on this side of the Atlantic 
and several attempts were made to translate their 
"Utopia's" into real facts. Of the three, Charles 
Fourier was-by far the most popular and his followers 
were by far the most numerous. Fourier's chief Amer- 
ican disciple was Albert Brisbane, who set forth his 
master's ideas in his Social Destiny of Man and in 





other works, and who led the movement to establish 
Fourieristic phalanxes. Horace Greeley, the editor 
of the New York Tribune, became greatly interested 
in Fourier's ideas and Brisbane's exposition of them. 
The Tribune gave space to Brisbane's writings and 
Greeley himself took an active interest in the setting 
up of phalanxes. This interest was displayed spasmod- 
ically for some seven years, after which the editor 
of the Tribune began to favor the establishment of 
"producers cooperatives’. In his Recollections, 
written some years later, Greeley declared that he 
eventually came to see that many of Fourtier's ideas 
were not practicable. 

Because of his opinions regarding Fourier 
and also because of his advocacy later of such ideas 


as “squatters rights” in the West, virtually all of 
Greeley's biographers and commentators have called — 
him a Socialist. James Parton, L. D. Ingersoll, 

F. N. Zabriskie, L. V. Reavis, D. C. Seitz, William A. 


Linn, Charles Sotheran, John R. Commons, Earle D. 
Ross. V. L. Parrington and Charles A. Beard hold to 

















lpublished under subsidy from Hayes Memorial, Freemont, Ohio. 
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this point of view. At the same time,these writers 
usually discuss his influence in Whig Party circles. 
Here, then, is seemingly a paradox: a man who is at 
one and the same time a Socialist and a Whig. This 
is especially true when one considers the fact that 
the Whig Party had been derived from the Federalist 
Party, and the Federalsit dictum had been that "the 
wise, the rich and the few" should govern. 

Horace Greeley's active connection with 
the Whig Party began in February, 1938, some seven 
years after this young printer from Vermont had es- 
tablished himself in New York City as the editor of 
a weekly journal, the New Yorker. Every now and 
then an editorial blast against President Andrew 
Jackson's action in vetoing the bill to re-charter 
the Second United States Bank would appear in the 
New Yorker, and this attracted the notice of the lead- 
er of the Whig Party in New York State, Thurlow Weed. 
Weed approached Greeley and it was agreed that the 
latter would become editor of a campaign paper far 
the autumn elections of 1838 in New York State. 

This weekly, which ironically enough was called the 
Jeffersonian, was published in Albany and it played 











an important part in effecting the election of Wil- 
liam H. Seward as governor of New York that year. 
Here we have the beginning of the famous "firm of 
Weed, Seward and Greeley", which was to last for 
some twenty years and which was to prove of such inm- 


portance in the history of the Whig Party. 

The Tribune was launched in 1841. In his 
Recollections, Greeley declared that he was "incited" 
to establish this paper by some Whig friends. One can 
well believe this for never once did the Tribune sup- 
port any but Whig Party candidates, so long as the 
Whig Party existed, and never once did it deviate 
from Whig Party principles. Even Greeley's advocacy 
of Homestead legislation in 1846 came only after Dan- 
iel Webster and William H. Seward, Whig Party leaders, 
had proposed such measures in Congress. 

Both his written word and his actions con- 


vince the writer that Greeley was a firm believer in 
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Whig Party doctrines. I1t is all the more difficult, 
| consequently, to accept the idea that he was a "So- 
| cialist". The record indicates that this was but a 
; passing phase of his long career and it seems only 
fair to no longer term him by this designation. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN, A STUDY IN 
METROPOLITAN FEDERALISM 


Rowland Andrews Egger, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1933 


| The metropolitan problem in the Berlin re- 
gion is one of long standing. The histories of Ber- 
lin tell of the frequent battles in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries between the burghers of rival vil- 
lages in the region after an evening of biergemuth- 


lichkeit, and of the inability of local chieftains 
to preserve the peace because of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. In the modern sense, however, metropolitan- 
ism dates from the unification of Germany under Bis- 
marck and the subsequent development of industrial- 
ism in Prussia. During this period there was a rapid 
growth in the population of Berlin, and about the. 
turn of the century the decentralizing movement, which 
has been characteristic of the development of every 
metropolitan agglomeration, began. 

The accretion of governmental units con- 
currently with the growth of an essentially unified 
demographic region, and the multiplication of inde- 
pendent and uncoordinated local regulatory activities 
and public services produced conditions in the region 
during the early years of the twentieth century which 
were accurately described as "the metropolitan prob- 
lem at its worst." There were, in an area of approx- 
imately 192,660 acres (slightly larger than the City 
of New York) eight cities, fifty-nine communes, and 
twenty-seven manorial precincts -- all having admin- 
istrative duties and functions and financial powers. 


Approximately half of the region's four millions of 








people lived in the central City of Berlin; the other 


half lived in the ninety-three other municipal units. 
Seventeen water-works operated throughout the region; 
fifteen electric plants, and forty-three gas plants 
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served the area. Municipal administration was char- 
acterized by constant lawsuits, disagreements, and 
retaliatory acts resulting from sewage disposal prob- 
lems, jurisdictional disputes with respect to respon- 
sibility for educational, welfare and other costs, 
and the virtual impossibility of negotiating concur- 
rent agreements between many different municipalities 
with respect to major public improvements. As an in- 
strument for the progressive improvement of the pub- 
lic welfare in the region, local government as an in- 
stitution literally "broke down," in the sense that 
it became admittedly incompetent to deal with the 
problems confronting it. 

An attempt was made in 1911, by the forma- 
tion of a Zweckverband, or loose municipal coopera- 
tive union, to provide machinery for the control of 
transit facilities and the acquisition of open spaces. 
The inadequacy of the Zweckverband's fiscal and ad- 

' ministrative powers, and the fact that its area did 
not take in the critical metropolitan friction points, 
plus the outbreak of the World War shortly after its 
formation, all conspired to render futile an essen- 
tially abortive attempt to solve the metropolitan 
problem by this device. During the War various re- 
gion-wide ad hoc committees were formulated to deal 
with pressing emergency problems, such as employment 
registration, fuel and foodstuffs rationing, housing, 
etc., but with the end of hostilities’ these commit- 
tees, whose activities were not directly related to 
important peacetime problems, were eliminated. 

In 1921 a comprehensive consolidation act 
was passed by the Prussian legislature. It provided 
an essentially unified plan of municipal government, 


with a system of administrative deconcentration de- 
signed to minister to the particularistic convictions 


of the various major sections of the metropolis. The 
historic city of Berlin was divided into six adminis- 
trative districts, while fourteen more were construct- 
ed from the other seven cities, fifty-nine communes 
and twenty-seven manorial precincts. 
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The grossstadt government was conducted by 
a city council of two hundred twenty-five members 
elected by the bound list system of proportional rep- 
resentation. The city council selected the oberbur- 
germeister and the Stadtrat, and these latter actual- 
ly directed the administration. The central. admin- 
istration exercised virtually complete fiscal and 
management powers. The budgets of the twenty admin- 
istrative districts were subject to unlimited review 
and revision by the grossstadt authorities, and dis- 
trict expenditures were under the continuing control 
of the central fiscal offices. Space does not permit 
the analysis of the elaborate scheme of functional 
distribution between grossstadt and district govern- 
ments, but it is accurate in the main to say that the 
grossstadt was completely in control of policy and 
finance, and administered outright many of the most 
important municipal services, while the districts 
were largely the local agents of the grossstadt per- 
forming delegated functions of limited applicability. 
Within the above-mentioned limitations, the gross- 
stadt administered, for example, such matters as gas, 
water, electricity, sewerage and sewage disposal, 
fire protection, and municipal credit institutions 
and savings banks outright. Police administration 
was then, of course, a State function throughout the 
Reich. The administrative districts actually hand- 
led most of the remaining functions, of which elemen- 
tary education was the most important. 

The administrative districts were governed 
by district councils of variable size, depending upon 
population, and by district burgermeisters. The dis- 
trict councils were likewise chosen by bound list 
proportional representation. 

The history of the federated city of Berlin 
from 1920 until Hitler came to power in 1932 and ex- 
punged the substance of local self-government from the 
approved Germanic ideology was by no means smooth. 
Excessive political activity and inclinations towards 
spoils appointments, the proliferation of political 
groups, factions and blocs in the councils, the end- 
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less and pointless debate of non-political municipal 
problems on the party-line basis, all served to im- 
pair public confidence in the municipal authorities. 
The Sklarek scandal, which would have been a mild 
headline in iost American machine-ridden cities, but 
was a major disgrace among professional municipal ad- 
ministrators in Germany, catapulted Oberburgermeister 
Boss from office in 1930 and marked the beginning 

of the end for Berlin local government. A reform act 
of 1931, drafted in the main under the guidance of 
Dr.Viktor von Leyden, of the Prussian Ministry of the 
Interior, attempted vainly to salvage local self- 
government for the capital city of the Reich, but the 
virus of. authoritarianism and dictatorship had already 
gone too far toward destroying the virility of inept 
parliamentarianism attempting to operate in an envi- 
ronmemt ignorant of democratic compromise and coopera- 
tion. The failure of Berlin was less a failure of 
the federated-city principle than a symptom of the 
cOllapse of democracy and, by definition, of local 
self-government throughout the Reich. 
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PROBABILITY IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN | 
INSTANCES AND GENERALIZATIONS | 


Vsevolod L. Skitsky, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1942 





1. THE PROBLEM. - The present study opens | 
a new field of research. It explores the relation- } 
ship between instances and generalizations from a 
methodological and practical standpoint. Knowledge 
is constituted of generalizations, but it is derived 
from instances. What is the probability that random 
instances can serve as a basis for generalizations? 
How adequate is the use made of instances in the ex- 
perimental, statistical, and discursive (judgmental) 
approaches to generalizations? The reverse relation- t 
ship is’ equally important. How dependable are gen- : 
eralizations in handling random instances? What is 
the probability that past generalizations can be ap- 
plied to new instances in science and practical life? 
These problems have a universal significance. Every- 
one faces them, for human mentality is made up of 
generalizations, and the environment, of instances. 
Norms, laws, conventions, standards are generaliza- 
tions; but beings, objects, situations, events are 
specific instances. 

2. THE METHOD. - To deal with these prob- 
lems we devised the method of "Judgments passed on | 
the Performance of Judgment". Ratings were made on | 
computable, or numerically expressible, attributes 
and constituents of the performance of rating; such 
as the accuracy, the consistency of ratings. Such 
judgments furnish, by their own performances, the 
instances of the generalizations on which they are 
passed. Thus, they provide in their different inter- 
relations both (1) DISCURSIVE ESTIMATES made of the 
generalized subject matter "performance of judgment”, 
and (2) FACTUAL PERFORMANCES constituting particular 
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instances of this very subject matter. Judgmental 

: performances, such as consistency .65, accuracy .47, 

. are concrete objective facts. They can be further 
sorted with a view to obtaining, in respect to the 
estimates, a sampling either (a) statistically rep- 
resentative of instances, or else (b) experimentally 
controlled as to variables. Then the two samples of 
performances are typical of a STATISTICAL and an EX- 

- PERIMENTAL approach to the subject matter "perform- 
ance of judgment"; while the estimates themselves 
made of "performance of judgment" are typical of a 
DISCURSIVE approach to this subject matter. Thus, 
all three approaches are obtained within the same 
procedure; they constitute, namely, three different 
sets of relations within the same matrix of initial 


ratings. 











These approaches can be tested for verifi- 
cation, each within itself, and one against the oth- 
er. Since they are derived from the same data, full 
: precision is demonstrated when their results agree. 
When results differ, the approaches may be further 
validated each in its own terms. Such validation can 
be effected by means of H. F. Adams's ratio-indices 
which match one against the other different relation- 
ships within the same matrix. It is thus possible 
to compare quantitatively the Discursive, Statistical, 
and Experimental Methods in their application to 
HIGHLY ABSTRACT, PREDOMINANTLY QUALITATIVE SUBJECT 
MATTER, such as traits. 

3. THE RESULTS. - The results obtained by 
means of our method were wholly unexpected: THE IN- 
STANCES MEASURED HAD A NEAR-ZERO CORRELATION WITH THE 
GENERALIZATIONS JUDGED. A zero correlation is equiv- 
alent to pure chance. Thus, our empirical evidence 
indicates that instances have about a fifty-fifty 
chance to be representative of generalizations; in- 
versely, generalizations have about a fifty-fifty 
chance to be literally applicable to instances. The 
mathematical theory of probability apparently sup- 
ports these findings, as does Heisenberg's "Uncer- 
tainty Principle" in physics. The consequences in 
conduct and methodology are far-reaching. 
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(1) PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS: It follows 
from our empirical findings that general rules are 
uncritically applicable in only about half the cas- 
es. In the other half the rules furnish merely a 
point of departure for critical thinking and must 
be specifically adapted to the concrete peculiar- 
ities of each case. Accordingly, such broad gener- 
alizations as ethical norms, political theories, 
economic principles, ecclesiastical dogmas, aesthetic 
canons, educational precepts, social conventions, et 
cetera, can not provide infallible guides to action 
in all situations. They are aids to thinking, not 
substitutes for it. : 

(2) METHODOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES: The 
methodological consequences of our main findings are 
reflected directly in the empirical results. Sepa- 
rate facts are less precise grounds of knowledge than 
critical judgments, when the phenomena explored are 
broadly inclusive. That is, given a highly general- 
ized subject matter and limited facts for investiga- 
tion, a discursive approach is superior to a statis- 
tical approach, which in turn is superior to an ex- 
perimental approach. It should be emphasized that 
these results were obtained solely for very broad 
generalizations, such as traits, which orient men in 
the conduct of life. 

Our findings conflict with the views prev- 
alent among scientists. Therefore, the question 
arises: Is a method using ratings scientific? Can 
ratings furnish indubitable objective facts? All 
uncertainty in this respect must be dispelled. Per- 
formances of ratings, such as consistency .65, ac- 
curacy .42, etc., which we used on the factual side, 
are truly concrete objective facts, as any other per- 
formances. When a rating of a trait places a subject 
in rank "3" on one occasion and in rank "5" on another 
occasion, an irrefutable fact of inconsistency takes 
place, whether the change of position is made by 
shifting the subject bodily through space, or by means 
of written records. Therefore, the strictly factual 
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character of our method should not be underestimated 
on the ground that we use ratings. 
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(P.S...) Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations, 
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Positive microfilm copies of the complete 
‘ manuscript of any of these titles may be had at 

| 1 1/4¢ per page, or paper enlargements, 6" x 8", in 
, roll form, at 10¢ per page, from University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Order should be made by 
"Publication Number,” and Title. 
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The effect of antioxidants and prooxidants upon 

the autoxidation of corn oil, lard, and methyl 
Oleate. Orville N. Breivik, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State 
College, 1941. pp. 151, Pub. No. 355, (P.8. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


An investigation of certain factors affecting the 

composition of cigarette smoke. Jason Ernest Mat- 
thews,Jr., Ph. D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. 
pp. 79, Pub. No. 375, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 
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A study of several analytical methods used in de- 
termining the fat acid composition of tea seed oil. 
Karl Frederick Mattil, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State Col- 
5068, 1941, pp. 95; Pub. No, 379, (P.8. 1941, 

Vol. IV). 


A study of the use of solvent extraction as a 
method for the separation of. the component glycer- 
ides of coconut oil. Mortimer Harold Menaker, 
Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 99, 
Pub. No. 339, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). .~ 
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A serological study of some lophotrichic members 
of the green fluorescent bacteria. Joseph Naghski, 
Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 70, 
Pub. Mo. 569, (P:S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


Thermophilic fermentation of cellulose. Theodore 
S. Polansky, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. 
me. 159, Pub. No. 365, (P.8. 1941, Vol. IV). 
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Mineral and colloidal constitution of some Georgia 
kaolins. Lane Mitchell, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State 
College, 1941. pp. 165, Pub. No. 370, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 
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I. The cleavage and rearrangement of alpha-bromo- . 
anilides. II. The preparation and properties of 
ether solutions of diethyl ketimine. Jacob Osborn 
Ashcraft, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 
1941. pp. 76, Pub. No. 358, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 
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A. Application of the glass electrode to dairy 
products. B. Theory of tanning. Charles R. 
Barnes, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. 
me; 75, Pubs NO: 556; (Fi8i 1994, VOL. FV); 


I. Studies of Neohexyl halides. II. Studies of 
chloropivalic acid and derivatives. Ill. Miscel- 
laneous. Thomas P. Carney, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State 
College, 1941. pp. 187, Pub. No. 351, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


The structures of the tetraisobutylenes and miscel- 
laneous studies. John Norman Cosby, Ph.D. Thesis; 
Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 123, Pub. No. 352, © 
(P.8. 1941, Vol. FV). 


I. Studies of the isopropyl group. Il. Synthesis 
of 2,2-dimethyl-3-ethyl-l-pentanol. III. Studies 

of optically active compounds. IV. Miscellaneous 
studies. Clyde Edgar Gleim, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State 
College, 1941. pp. 131, Pub. No. 346, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


The determination of palladium with beta furfural- 
doxime. John R. Hayes, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State 
College, 1941. pp. 47, Pub. No. 341, (P.S. 1941, 
wes, 3). 


The oxidation of tetraisobutylene and studies on 
the resulting products. Miscellaneous studies. 
Herbert Halston Johnson, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. 
State College, 1941. pp. 87, Pub. No. 342, (P.S. 
1941, Vol. IV). 


I: The heat capacity and entropy, heats of fusion 
and vaporization and the vapor pressure of isobu- 
tane. II The heat capacity and entropy, heats 
of fusion and vaporization and the vapor pressure 
Of silicon tetramethyl. III. The heat capacity 
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and entropy, heats of fusion and vaporization, and 
the vapor pressure of dimethyl ether. The density 
of gaseous dimethyl ether. IV. Hindered rotation 
and molecular structure. Robert M. Kennedy, Ph.D. 
Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 86, Pub. No. 
353, (P.5. 1942, Voi. TV). 





The preparation and reactions of ketones containing 
the dineopentylcarbinyl group. Charles Turner Les- 
ter, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 
102, Pub. - Bo. 546; (2,3. 1941, Vol. IV). 


Studies in reactions and enolization of sterically 
hindered carbonyl compounds. Charles E. Lewis, 
Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 58, 
Pub. No. 344, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


The rate of absorption of carbon dioxide in di- 
ethanolamine solutions. James QO. Maloney, Ph.D. 
Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 142, Pub. No. 
S76. {P.3., 1941, Vor. FV). 


Additions to the double bond promoted by hydrogen 
Pluoride. Alfred Charles Meunter, Ph.D. Thesis; 
Pa. State College, 1941. pp. 107, Pub. No. 340, 
(P75. TO8l ; Vo. FF). 


I. Hydrogenation studies. II. The action of 
primary grignard reagents on trimethylacetyl chlo- 
ride. Ronald Edgar Meyer, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State 
College, 1941. pp. 184, Pub. No. 338, (P.S. 1941, 
Voi; IV). 


Studies on the physical and chemical properties of 
aqueous soap and alkali solutions and their rela- 
tionship to practical detergency tests. James 
Frederick Oesterling, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State Col- 
lege, 1941. pp. 101, Pub. No. 368, (P.S. 1941, 
Ve): -3¥). 
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sterically hindered aliphatic ketones. David Irwin 
Randall, Ph.D. Thesis; Pa. State College, 1941. 
pp. 83, Pub. No. 364, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


Electron and proton scattering experiments. Allen 
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